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kept many of them from being recognized during the early days of
civilization.
In their efforts to understand unusual and often spectacular
behavior disorders, men, in those ancient days, resorted to superstition.
A diffused demonology was presupposed, and evil spirits were believed
to inhabit the bodies of afflicted persons. Treatment consisted in
driving out such malevolent influences by the techniques of exorcism
and torture, and it was a matter of religion rather than medicine. As
time went on, this concept crystallized into one of an archdemon,
Satan, who struggled with the individual for the possession of his soul.
The unfortunate person was considered as in league with, or possessed
by, Satan. Treatment was in the hands of priests and inquisitors.
Witch scares were common and persisted into more modern centuries.
The treatment was to purify the body by burning. Hollingworth1
reports that in one European principality alone there were, within a
few years time, the execution of over 6,000 witches!
With progress in medical knowledge, such a naive approach became
untenable, save in isolated areas. Instead, among the uninformed,
mental illness was considered to be the result of a life of sin. The road
to mental health was a life of piety. Such a belief, of course, is not
widely held today, but it has resulted in an unfortunate carry-over.
Many educated individuals who are objective in their approach to
other matters still adopt a hush-hush attitude in discussing insanity
as it affects their own circles. This is unfortunate, for many of the
insanities are actually less vicious in their effect and more easily cured
than many purely physical ailments.
Concomitant with the development of these popular approaches
i toward an understanding of insanity, there has always been a pain-
' fully slow, but encouraging, progress of medical science toward a more
materialistic   interpretation.   Through   the   centuries,   there  have
^ always been men with a gift for observation and description who, with
great patience, have attempted to understand man in terms of his
body.   Even as early as the sixth century B.C., Alcmaeon is believed to
have performed a human dissection.2   In spite of frequent setbacks
and the opposition of popular superstition, a growing accumulation of
facts and a knowledge of diagnostic techniques gradually intruded into
medical science, from which it infiltrated into popular sophistry.   As
education spread and people became more literate, the popular
* Hollingworth, H. L., Abnormal Psychology, p. 25, The Ronald Press Com-
pany, New York, 1930.
2 JZilboorg, G,, A History of Medical Psychology, p, 38, W. W> Norton & Com-
pany, Xac,, New York, 1941.